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STERN AGRICULTURALIST. 








“ Agricultire is the noblest, as it is the most natural pursuit of Man.” 
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For the Michigan Farmer, 
_ ‘Sitk Culture in’ the West 
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Maxy farmers and mechanics have large | 


families of females, who, in these days of 
improvement, have nothing of profitable em- 
ployment: whose time is dissipated, or if 
employed, is expended in “ industrious idle- 
ness””——who are ruined by our modern system 
of education ; without any physical education 
or deve nts. They become delicate and 
sickly— yepentical, hysterical and whimsical 
—and wholly unfitted te fulfill the duties of a’ 


. . 


house-wife, and to discharge properly those 
6f a parent, or make a suitable companion 
for a farmer or a mechanic—or a Se artehe 
wife, fe any, sensible man. Our mothers 
God bless them'') ‘were not 80 educated.— 
ney wore brought up, mot to chaunt at the 
sound of the viol, or to thrum the piand, or to 
spin long threads of street yarn, or talk non- 
sense anid retail scdndal—but to profitable 
employment—to the sound of the music of the 
patina) yy ine nee cence opie 
upon it threads for the manufacture of com. 
fortable apparel for themselves and brothers. 
They were educated to: make suitable com- 
’ For this false system of education, parents 
are blameable: They should pane their 
‘libata ‘ashin} | @réieheek tole ‘ahaa: 
= Gducadin enerant / dunes Biche xs 
od désigned them to’ be, useful as well as 
orhameéntal members of sdciety, = 
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cotton’ manufactures have superceded the ne- 
| cessity of domestic linen manufacture—some- 
thing, should. be substitued in their place, suit- 
able for female employment. And it would 
geem to me, that nothing would be more suit- 
able, or proper, or more pleasant and agreea- 
ble than the manufacture of silk. There are 
ladies in Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, of 
marriageable age, who have accumulated from 
$500 to $1500 by the cultivation of silk—-and 
many of them are girls, too, of good educa. 
tion and cultivated tastes, who would make a 
good young man a first rate wife: just such 
ones as farmers and mechanics should seek 
for. : 

All the labor requisite in the silk culture is 

Tight, healthful, and pleasant—and can be per- 
‘formed by the most delicate lady. A young 
lady can, in three months, make one hundred 
dollars worth of silk—and, by manufacturing 
it into sewing silk, which she can do in three 
f months more, it will be worth $200. This 
has been done in many instances in Connecti- 
cut, and in other places—-many of whose 
‘names I shall refer to in a future number. 
It is a pleasant and profitable employment 
for young girls. A girl 20 years old can pro- 
duce, in one season, $50 worth of silk; and 
one of that age can easily learn to make it in- 
to sewing silk, and that will double the profit 
of the season. 

The girls and young ladies of the present 
day can as easily om themselves with silk 
of their own handiwork, as our mothers did 
with tow and Jinen of the manufacture of their 
hands. This is a much more, profitable way 
of employing our females, and$ , it would 
seem a much more pleasant, than the common 
method of killing time, by habits of “ industri- 
ous idieness”-—such as making a bed quilt of 
a thousand and one pieces—or making blond, 
or lace, or embroidery. 

Boys can also be profitably employed in this 
business. A boy of nt se ee 
many leaves as a man, and can soon be 
learned to feed and remove the worms, clean 
the shelves, and do almost all the work of a 
cocoonery. And one boy can soon earn 
more money in @ cocoonery, than a man in 
ordinary farming. 

These are not fictions, but facts—as I can 
abundantly prove by the testimony ef thou- 
sands, and to which reference will be made 
hereafter. The time is not far distant, when 
all our girls and boys will be ag commonly en- 
gaged in this, as they are i eneraly in. 
dustriously ‘engaged in— ng—.or that 





Since our woolen manufactories have taken 
the place of domestic manofaeture—sind our 


which amounts to the same thing. 


ten years old can pick as} & 
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All that is necessary now, to be done, in 
order for the general. introduction of the Sitk 
Culture, is, to spread the facts in relation to 
it, and its relative merits in, a private and 
national point, of view. .When our farmers 
and others that are so situated as to render it 
practicable, are once convinced that it is not 
only practicable but more profitable than anv 
other. branch of farming, they will at once 
engage in it. . All; that is necessary to coy- 
vince them of this, is to examine the subject 
—-obtain and read. the reports of Silk Cultura! 
Societies—become acquainted with facts as 
reported by them, of individual. enterprise in 
the Silk culture—facts substantiated by wit- 
nesses that cannot be questioned, ‘fhe day 
of Multicaulis Humbuggery has. passed by-- 
people have come to think soberly upen this 
-subject—its merits are being appreciated— 
and it must and will go ahead. 


| Mr. Moore, you will excuse the hasty man- 


ner in which this article has been written. 
It is not what 1 wish. [ will endeavor to give 
more attention to the next number. The sub 
ject is an important one, and my only object 
In writing, is to draw the attention of some 
one who is capable of doing justice to the sub- 
ject, that your readers may be benefitted, and 
the silk culture promoted. 
M. ow. S, 
Jackson Co., Dec. 26, 1843. 


For the Michigan Farmer, 
Great Growth of Carrots. 


To tHe Epiror:—The past season there 
were raised on the farm of Joun Crrtiss, in 
Napoleon, Jackson County, twenty bushels o! 
carrots, from four and a half square rods 0: 
land—or, at the rate of 711 and 1-4 bushels 
to the acre. This immense growth was fror: 
nothing more than an ordinary piece ¢: 


round ‘was spaded up, to the depth of six or 
eight inches, on which was sown the mam- 
moth carrot seed, in hills about 18 inches 
apart each way, and from three to four in a 
hill.. They were kept thoroughly weeded du- 
ring the summer, and harvested about the 
first of November. I was an eye witness to, 
and helped harvest the crop, and will vouch 
for the authenticity of this statement. 


The above I present to you as a statemer: 
of facts; and, if you deem it worthy of 2 place 
in your paper, it is at your disposal. 

Yours respectfully, 
PHILO S, CURTISS. 
Napoleon, Mich.; Dec. 26, 1843. 





ground, well cultivated. Last spring, the 
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Mx. Moonz::—Now that the most 


season is past, I will endeavor to fulfil a/prom- | UPO@ 


cr toe 
thing the Farmer. It is a new business’ 
me, this writing for the press—but the 
says “never too old to learn,” and it is 
my intention ‘to “try my hand” occasionally 
during the long evenings of the present winter. 
Perhaps I may find it far more difficult to 
“shove the quill” properly, than to “ 
the plow ;” however, | will make the attempt. 
The effort is:made the more cheerfully, from 
the fact of having derived much useful infor- 
mation from a constant perusal of the Farmer 
—and if { shall offer any thing which will 
tend to benefit or interest the reader, it will 
be an ample remuneration for my labor. 
And permit me’ here to express the ho 
that many others will offer their thoughts and 
experience for publications in the Farmer— 
atin ee a mirtror and record of 
views and experience of enterprisi c- 
tical farmers throughout the Podineular Sane. 
Let us have information and discussion upon 
those subjects which most interest all who de- 
sire to render the occupation of husbandry 
pleasant and profitable. A great deal may in 
this way be done, for our mutual benefit. 
Almost every practical farmer, who has for 
any length of time resided here, can undoubt- 
edly communicate some fact which will be 
useful to more recent settlers of the country. 
1 have often heard the remark ‘by com- 
parative strangers, that the system of cultiva- 
tion which is pursued in New York, should be 
practiced in Michigan and Indiana. A similar 
assertion was put forth in a recent number of 
the New Genesee Farmer—the editor of 
whom, I guess, has never been in this country, 
and consequently can know nothing from 
actual observation or experience, er 
the matter. Now every person who has ha 
practical experience in ‘farming in the west, 
must have observed enough ‘to know such a 
statement to be extremely ‘erroneous. The 
fact is, if we would make husbandry a profit- 
able calling, we must adopt that system of 
culture .and management suited to the 
peculiarities of our soil and climate... We 
must build up a system founded ;upon. our 
own observation and practice. And the best 
way, inmy opinion, to do this, is inthe com- 
munication of our observationsand experiments: 
through the pages of an agricultural paper, | 
and -in the formation of State and County | 
Agricultura] Associations. Inthe “ Michigan’ 
Farmet’’ we havea journal devoted exclusively 
to the interests of western farming ; and, ([ 


ise made you, viz: to write some- 
to 


would say to my brother farmers, let us give | is producing the greatest advantages, not only 
it our ahi anette only by subseribing | to the farming interests, but the welfare of the 
for it, but also. by contributing. to,its. pages So also in, other States, 10 
such facts and ecapeatinns as will aid in ele-} which } have not-time or space to pecienlanty 
-vating the standard of Western Agriculture. | allude—and so I hope will, ere, long. be the 

The subject of agricultural association has] C4S¢ 48. Mich ig york 3 at bones 
been’ 0 often and well discussed that it seems]... cannot without asking my. fellow 
almost threadbare, and yet much might still! farmers, and.all others .who haye.the: best 


Writing for the Press= Agricultural J saaiiienwed 
oe A ( . : ‘ ri | ” Vi a SEE ge 


speed j tural Societies in the several places of their 
residence. We need improverent in the 
culture and ma ment of our farms, and in 


Pe} to Agriculture,” an article upon which appear- 
















“He that by the plow would thrive, 

Himself must elther hold or drive,” 
T appeal, ‘then, to my brother farmers in 
this county, and throug the State, to do 
ing to organize and sustain Agricul- 


rearing stock, how can these objects be 
better accomplished than by the emulation and 
competition usually excited by association ? 
But there is one other subject to which I 
. wish to allude, and that is, “ Legislative aid 


ed in the last number of the Farmer. in the 
sentiments therein expressed,] heartily concur. 
With a small appropriation, ex in either 
or both of the ways suggested in that article, 
I believe a vast amount of good would be ac- 
complished. And do we not, as those who 
wish to improve and prosper in our calling, 
require such an appropriation ?—If so, then 
let us make known to representatives our 
wishes. That the Legislature would make 
an appropriation to promote the chief interest 
of the State, there can be no reasonable doubt, 
if it be required by the people. 

Our State is yet in its infancy, and it is dif- 
ficult for most farmers to enter largely into 
experiments and improvements, (or the culti- 
vation of many articles which they might 

igi) without some aid or encouragement. 

or the like reason, we cannot sustain agri- 
cultaral associations in such a manner as is 
desirable. But were the Legislature to appro- 
priate a specified sum, (say $100,) annually, 
to each well organized County Ag. Society, 
we should soon have efficient, associations 
scattered over the whole State—and their in. 
fluence wot felt and acknowledged by all. | 


in New York, and other middle pa eastern 
States, liberal appropriations are le to en. 
and improve agriculture. And this 
is one of the prominent teasons why there-are | 
such, and so many, beneficial eee at the 
east. Look at, the progeudicg* s of the great 
Fair and Cattle Show of the.N, Y. State Ag. 
Society, held at Rochester the ,past fall, and 
you will see some of the results of “Legislative 
aid to Agriculture”’—for the ‘Empire State,” 
knowing its true interests, has appropriated a 
lange amount to aid in. sustaining its State 
County Societies. And the riation 
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.. }selves co-workers-with 


interests of the country at heart, to use their 
influence to obtain an ion by our 


appropriation 
extending and im. 













Jackson Co., Dec. 23, 1343. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
‘A Word about Agriculture. 


a Prag a sy ae to 
writing for ublic eye, yet, as the subject 
to ere your Hast is do is one in whieh 
I feel a deep interest, | will endeavor to fill a 
small space in your valuable journal; and 
hope that many other youths will be induced 
to do the same, that we may add our mite in 
urging forward the great car of improvement, 
which is making such rapid strides in this day 
and age of the world. A few years have 
sufficed to effect a great change in. public 
opinion, and the occupation which a few years 
was considered as being only for those 
the most ordinary mental tapacities to en- 
gage in, is fast rising in public estimation, 
we have many examples of statesmen and 
men of lofty: intellect descending from their 
high “stations, and” engaging heart and “hand 
in the quiet but ennobling purshit of husbandry ; 
and they are endeavoring to rival each other, 
not.in rendering still darker the dark mazes 
of law and diplomecy, but in adding to the 
beauty and fertility of our common earth. 


Perhaps I am too sanguine—too prone to 
“‘ hope on and hope ever”—but | do think that 
these signs indicate that the day is not far dis- 
tant when, in the beautiful and prophetic lan. 
guage of Scripture “the sword shall be turn- 
ed into the plough-share, and the spears into 
pruning ody and nations shall learn war no 
more.”” Alihough much remains to be done 
before we araive at-so desirable a consumma- 
tion, yet nations are fast learning that an ap- 
peal to arms is not the wisest or most humane 
method cf settling their differences: and indi- 
viduals are learning that labor is not only the 
most honest and honorable, but the surest 


road to wealth. : Sg 
A distinguished citizen of Massachusetts 
remarked that he had rather possess a cottage 


and fiye acres of land in the sour than a 
most princely residence in the city, i be > Foust 
depend upon the success of merchandize to 
support it—and well might he think thus, for 
well authenticated facts haye shown that ninety 
out of every one hundred who engage in this 
occupation, haye failed or died poor, 

Then let the rich aud those in high:stations 
encourage their sons to engage in agriculture, 
and. thus. bring the. powerful..influence ~jof 
wealth and talent.to aid in raising this em. 
ployment to the place which it is destined ul. 
timately to occupy—and that they may, in the 
language of a beaytiful : 


author, |‘ render them 


. 


ment, of, his. creation.” 60%» 
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From the Albany Cukivator. | consumed on the farm, the lower prices now LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Purchase of Farm Lands. = supply their place. Variety of crops has << 

Hints to those who intend to buy land with the | also an intimate connexion with the improve. For the Michigan Parmer. 

view of cultivating it to gain a livelihood. | ment of the soil, by hose ak a rotation in| Mr. Moore:—The other day, while look- 


Messas. Gaytonv & Tucken.—What | 
desire to suggest on this subject does not relate 
to the quality of yep which should be an 
important subject of examination to every 
purchaser, nor of its situation in regard to 
health, nor to the facility of getting to a good 
market for the sale of the crops raised upon 
it,—considerations which every prudent man 
should regard in making his purchase ; but to 
the | ity of land, and the circumstances 
which should regulate it. Most young men 
who have not been engaged in farming, are 
desirous of holding « broad lands,” and are 
apt to invest all their funds in land, without 
reflecting that the land is only one of the mate- 
rials necessary to the profitable production of 
crops. Agricultural tools and net 
houses, stock and fertilizing substances, see 
and labor, are as indispensible as the land 
itself. Without a moderate surplus capital to 
obtain these after the land is bought, too 
much Jand has been bought whether it be 
fifty acres or five hundred. In England this 
is well understood, and should be on this side 
of the Atlantic. Even tenants there do not 
take a lease without ascertaining how much 
capital will be required to farm, with a reason. 

expectation of profit, on rented land.— 
Most of the embarrassments and failures of 
young farmers in this country, may be traced 
to this radical error ; they buy more land than 
they have the means or the knowledge to 
render profitable. Emigrants at the west 
often lay out their Iast dollar in land ; go in 
debt for tools, buildings, stock and even pro. 
visions ; retain nothing to fall back on, depend. 
ing on their crops beneath tbe earth and in the 
é 


skies, and subject besides to storms, te | 
A ingle 


blights and insects, to pay off all. 
crop fails and what then? ‘Their land has to 


be sold for less, perhaps much less than it cost, 
the capital is sunk, and the poor miscalcula. 
ting farmer is ruined. “Another error is to 
depend too much on one kind of production— 
making it the staple. When several kinds of 

: ‘and roots are cul- 


| become sterile. 





the cultivation of the land. thout rotation, 
enormous quantities of fertilizing matter must 
be given to the fields, or they will inevitably 
The richest lands constantly 
culttvated in plants of the same species, or 
even , sooner or later yield up all the 
food in the soil appropriate to such plants.— 
Good lands with a proper rotation of crops, 
require much less foreign aid—the previous 
crops leaving on the surface and in the soil, 
supplies of food for the succeeding ones.— 
This is so especially true of the grasses and 
trefoil plants, among which red clover is 
perhaps the most valuable, that to cover the 
fields net in summer cultivation with them, is 
equivalent to a dressing of manure; while 
they at the same time yield for grazing, svil- 
ing or hay, a reasonably profitable crop.— 

hile the collection, preservation and appli- 
cation of fertilizing substances. should by no 
means be neglected, the grasses and trefoils 
afford the least expensive means of fertilizing 
the soil. The labor, time, and expense of 
hauling and scattering, is all saved. The 
seed, the seasons, and the soil. doit all. To 
keep the fields then not in summer cultivated 
crops covered with them, is at the basis of 
good farming. Virgil has said nothing wiser 
in his Georgics, and there is much wisdom 
there too, than “ praise a large farm but cul- 
tivate a small one,” and more especially if 
the owner has not an ample surplus capital 


after purchasing. his farm, to enclose, stock, 
manure and cultivate it well. We incline to 


think that in nine cases out of ten, the man 
who purchases one hundred and sixty acres of 
arable land, would have succeeded better as a 
farmer, if he had bought only eighty, and ap- 
lied the surplus otherwise, as indicated above. 
t is more economical and profitable to 
purchase and cultivate one acre of land 
which we make produce 75 bushels of corn or 
30 of wheat, than three acres which we make 
roduce only the same quantity. There is 
ess fencing, less expense of cultivation and 
uring, Jess expense in gatheripg and secu- 
ring the crop. Jo#N Lewis. 
rankfort, Ky., Oct. 17, 1843, 





Tue Poraroe Diszase.~-Mr. Gideon B. 
Smith, of Baltimore, thinks the disease which 
has destroyed so many potatoes this season, is 


sja f ». belonging to the same class of 


le growth as rust in wheat and corn, 
mould and mildew., He . recommends, 


‘Inot, however, having tried the experiment, 


that all diseased be carefully taken 


{out and thrown away ; and that finely pulver- 
jized lime, either 


ick or air slacked, be 
sprinkled among the healthy potatoes, just 





| enough to whiten their surfaces slightly. 


Nora Swat Potator.—A sweet potatoe 


inches in 
irg Journal 


hich | five feet an 
length ! The editor of the’ 


, se od ponte on a farm near Hamburg, S. C. 


y | says it ig the longest potatoe in the world. 


ing over an old paper, I discovered the fol- 

lowing excellent article. I should be glad to 

see it appear in the “J.adies’ Department” of 

the Farmer. If you think it appropriate, 

please publish, and oblige MARY. 
December 21, 1843. 


Female Education. 

“ She has finished her education,” said my 
friend. Finished her education ? said I, just 
as though a young lady’s education was a 
stocking, or rather a bonnet, and now it was 
to be placed in a band-box, to be displayed ta 
visitors, and to be worn only on set occasions. 
I protest against the doing up, and finishing 
off a young lady’s education with her teens— 
just at the time when she begins, if she ever 
does begin, to think, A young man has just 
acquired at one-and-twenty the elements of 
education, and is prepared to study advanta- 
geously according to his own discretion ; but 
a young lady has done—finished-—the circle 
of her sciences is complete ; and she is ready 
for any station in life that may be thrown in 
her way. Now, why in the name of com- 
mon sense may not a woman think; and 
if she think, why may she not study, and ac- 
quire profitable food for thought? There isa 
lady of whom I have some knowledge, that 
“ finished her education,” by having peculiarly 
good advantages at anearly age. She is now 
a wife, and mother of six children. She 
ae well on the piano, sings sweetly, but her 

usband must, and actually does, put all the 
children to bed, and has the care of them 
through the night, and as for her table—the 
bread is execrable to one who has ever visited 
her grandmother’s pantry, and her coffee—O, 
her coffee ! it would cost her head if it reach- 
ed the Grand Turk’s palace—and yet the 
lady has a “ finished education,” 





Superion Breap.—A lady in Duchess 
county N. Y., has furnished the following 
recipe for making superior bred :—Melt 2 oz. 
of butter in a pint of warm water, then adda 
small tea-spoonful of salt, 1 1-2 Ibs., of flour, 
and two table-spoonful of yeast. Now beat 
well the yolks of three eggs and stir them in; 
then beat the whites to a stiff froth and stir 
them in also. They must be the last things 








putin. Beat the whole well together from 8 
to 10 minutes, or until the mixture will not 
adhere to the spoon. Fill the pans about 
three quarters full and set it to rise, which will 
take from 3 to 4 hours. It must be baked in 
the pans in which it is set to rise, and is to be 
eaten moderately warm, 


een entientetnaasil 


When the leisure evening hour is empleyed 
by a family in reading the page of instruction, 
there grows up insensibly in the younger 
members, a love of home—-a sentiment incom- 

ble with some of the worst vices, and 
vorable to all the virtues. 
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New Year's Greeting. 

Tats is the natal day of another spoke in 
ihe wheel of time—and we extend the cheer- 
ful greeting of “A Happy New Year” to 
ali our Patrons, Friends, and Readers !— 
Mey they annua!ly increase in wealth and 
wisdom, and long live in the enjoyment of 


peace and plenty—continuing to dwell in this tural interests. of the County of Jackson. 


javored land, wherein “Jiberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness” are the possession of many, 
and the desire of all. ,Great.and manifold 


reasons haye we, as Citizens of the West, | P° 


to rejoice and take courage, not only on ac- 
count of what has already been-accomplished, 
but for the prospect of what may be done 
during the year, upon which we now enter.— 
Leet us be true to. ourselyes—devoted to pro-, 
moting the interests and welfare of the:land. 
of our pride and adoption, and nothing mun- 
dane can retard the increasing prosperity of 
the West. We sincerely hope that.1844 will 
be distinguished as a year of unexampled: 
iadustry, enterprise and improvement, by and | 
among the farmers of our beloved Peninsula. 





A Worp to Reapvers.—Our present num- 
ber is so well filled with the favors of cor. 
respondents, and with appropriate selections, 
that we have dittle space for editorial matter. 
Several articles are necessarily deferred. 

The reader will find, on. other pages, seve- 
ral valuable communications. As particularly 
important, at this time, we direct attention to 
the essay of “A Farmer,” published on the 
second page. The remarks therein contained 
relative to agricultural association, and Legis. 
lajive aid to Agriculture, are, in our epinion, 
worthy of particular attention from the far 
mers of Michigan.. ‘We hope ‘the article will 
bé duly heeded by all interested i in pve 
tha objects discussed. 

‘Silk Culture in the West, Silom they 
pen of one who bas bad much experience in 
the culture of Silk, and avho is therefore. capa- } 
bie of speaking correctly upon the subject. 
The other original articles are all, we believe,’ 
from practical persons. We hope to’ hear 
often from them and any others disposed to 
offer their experience or observation’ for pub- 

lication in the pages of the Parmer. “Lend, 
ous your aid in. respect, good friends, and’ 
we promise that ne eae ensuing volume, of the, 
Farmer shall be far. more interesting and 


Society. Jt is a document of considerable |° 
interest to-the farmers of Jackson county, but 


- Art. 11, No money, 
the Treasurer 


be dis 
pat written or- 


we trust that its publication will afford pleas-| der of the President.of the Board of Directors, 


ure, if not profit, to our readers in other por- 
tions of the State. © 


CONSTITUTION. 
Aagticiz 1, This association shall be called 
ithe Jackson County Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Sociew. 

Art. .2. The object of this Society shall 
be to promote the Agricultural and Horticul. 


j 
4 
3 
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Art. 3. The officers of the Society shall 
consist of a President, four Vice Presidents, 
a Treasurer, one vecording and one corres- 
ee eee and a Board of Direc- 
who shail severally hold their offices for 
oa year and until others are elected. 
Arr. 2. The Board of Directors shall-con- 
sist of seventeen members, including the 
President, Vice Presidents, Treasurer and 
secretaries, who shall be ex-officio members | Me 
of the Board: and the President of the Socie- 
ty shall have power to call meetings of said 
Board of Direttors. 


Arr. 5. The President shal! preside and 
preserve order at all meetings of the Society, 
ae its proceedings, and convene the Society 

n peo ey oad to do so by the Board of Di- 


es 6. The Vice Presidents shall aid the 
pee gene ine dischar ‘es his duties, and in 


s. duties shall devolve upon one 
of them hem (it. the.order they were elected ; 


and in ease of the absence of all of the Vice 
Presidents, then the same shall devolve upon 
the Corresponding Secretary—and in case of. 
the absence of oe above named officers, then 
a chairmain shall be chosen, ‘protem. — 

Arr. 7. The Treasurer shall receive and 
safely Spite all moneys paid in to him bythe 
Society, en ee out the same as directed -by 
the Board of Directors, or. by resolution of 
the ose ——and shall mete a fall ang fait 
report o' , at each ann meeting. 
and oftener if required. 


Art. 8. The corresponding Secretary shall 
communicate with such other Societies for the 
promotion ‘of: similar ébjects, and ponaeally 
conduct such other co the i a 
| terests of the ‘Society © 

which shall always-be open to the inapeoton 
of the Directors. 

Agr. 9. ‘The’ ‘Recording Secretary shal 
bere Peete as minutes ‘of all } 

, and of the Board of Directors) 
ond es Same in books kept’ for the 


Te 40: fad Beta or Ducetits biagebyT 
@ vote Bt majority of the members pres: 
uire the President-to call a meetiog 








stating the object for which it was drawn. 

Agr. 12. The annual meeting shall here- 
tafter be’ held on. the 2d Wednesday of Octo- 
| ber in each year, 
| Apr, 18.” All officers. named in the 3d arti- 
cle shall be elected-at each annual mecting— 
to be held at the Court Hese, in the village of 
Jackson, on the 2d Wednesday in October of 
each year, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Ast. 14. The President shall deliver an 
address before the Society, at each annual 
meeting—or appaint some other member of 
the Society for that purpose. 

Art. 15, Any person may become a mem- 
ber of this Society b by subscribing to this Con- 

stitution, and paying the ‘Treasurer the sum 

of fifty cents, an d such further annual amoust 

(not exceeding 50 cents,) as may be designa- 

ted. fe Ain of Directors, or forfeit his 
rs 

ee 16. Any pence may ‘be elected hon- 
orary members of this Society, by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at any 
meeting. 
Arr. 17. The Treasurer of this Society 
shall, before entering upon the duties .of his 
office, enter into bonds with two sureties (to 
be approved by the President and. Viee Presi- 
dents,) to the President and Directors, in such 
oun as said officers shall Fon, faithfully 

© pay over all moneys ‘that shall come into 
his hands belonging to Prag ge 

Arr. 18. The 4 ‘members of Society 
shall be governed by such rules, regulations 
and by-laws as shall t be adopted by a majority 
of the members. 

Arr. 19, cof imo. of ee amend- 
ed by a yote of two. thirds of  paciale 
present at any annual meeting. 

‘Encouragement. cu 

Ir the old adage be: correct, that), “coming 
events cast their shadows before,”’ we have 
| every hope of suecess-in the publication of the 
next volume of the Farmer. ‘Since our ast 
issue, we have received ‘the names of over 
thirty new patrons. And we are constantly in 
the receipt of most gratifying evidence von 
our htimble efforts to’ furnish a good agricu 
tural journal, are. approved and “pi : 


{ by. many farmers throughout. Michigan, and 
"| northern: Indiana. ‘An agent, -writing from 
|} Oakland coubty, and sending « handsome re. 
>| milttanee, ‘says.s > , i? 

fa ae think you -have Tite’ ¢ause warring 
6 * Blue Ma tac cory Anon 
svat} te be encour : YT fitid, dni 












valuable than the present. 


of | ey Posy Ht) Blt 
one of thie, i sf stiee 
reat al te eee a th 
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‘ing.the last of our peaches, and they were 
weet. and delicious. ‘The ae Giese 
Fk ta tipened about the 15th of 


in a dry place, and spread them thin’ 60 they 
would not heat. vile conan gal 

I have long been aware that fruit will taste 
better, and keep much longer, if it gets ‘mel. 
low or fully ripe before it is taken from the 
tree. And I have no doubt but that peaches 
might be kept a great while longer than they | 
usually are, if we could. ascertain the proper 
method of taking care of them. 1 donot pre- 
tend to know much about preserving fruit, as 
I have had but little experience in the busi- 
ness—but wish to learn much cancerning it, 
as 1 am a great lover of fruit. If any of your 
correspondents know of any good way of pre- 
serving fruit, of any kind, I wish to hear from 
them, through the medium of the Farmer. 

Yours, &c. PAUL S. RICHARDS. 
Jackson Co., Dec. 27, 1813. 


aS 





InpivipvaL Exameze.—rit is astonishing 
what effect one individual will have. upon a 
neighborhood, .J have sometimes seen a 
clever, improving farmer settle down in a 
province of Boetian darkness: at first he is 
looked upon with distrust, aad. even derision, 
if he is known to get an agricultural newspa- 
paper from the. post office: but. in a little 
while, .the result of . superior management 
becomes apparent, and one of two consequen- 
ces ensues: his neighbors either begin to 
imitate him, or they remove their quarters, 

It is utterly impossible that any man can 
continue to make one barrel, alongside of his 
neighbor who makes twelve to. the acre ; he 


by apie gay or iTegae ae is way. it is 
that one exam fien rms a neigh. 
best Caukee eee lat eed 


Micmican Crepit.—Thompson’s Reporter, 
in an article giviag its opinios ofthe value of 


are as good, barring three years delay, as the 
bonds of any other State, » Union.» » 


cockpphuilidledions 
Coy el HER ‘ey 


th ast 





j+secure.. Make all your mortises large to 


-| weatner. 


~ »,,) lished his process in'the Watertown’ Jefferso- 
-«from:| nian, which is to boil’and reboil the sugar,’ 
ng,.of | and clarify it with the whites’ of: five’ or six 
inion | eggs, well beateh in a quatt of milk, anda 


- For the Michigau Farmer, — 
: | * Gales. 7 

Not Gen. Gates, but gates in front of your 
houses are what 1am speaking of. It is shock- 
ing and abominable to see what accommodation 
some folks have. You can tell any man 
that you are acquainted with by his gait.— 
Nay, more, you can.tell a man that you never 
saw, by his gate... For instance: when I see a 
gate that it takes. half an hour to open and 
shut, | know that there is some shiftless fellow 
in the house, who. can’t afford time from his 
bed or his tobacco pipe, tospenda few minutes 
in fixing it. When I see a gate fallen down 
and the gateway filled up with stakes and slabs, 
so that you have toeimb over the fence, I feel 
pretty suré that if any body lives there, he is 
afraid of duns or sheriffs, and wants to give 
himself time to get out of the way while they 
are trying to get in.— When I see a set of bars 
instead of a gate, I think to myself, now may 
be there are none of the fair sex liying there, 
if there are the man don’t care much about 
them.——-When I see nogate but a large heavy 
one, I think to myself, now I wonder if any 
smali children live there. ‘The long short of 
the whole matter is, that any man, who has a 
gate that takes enough of his own time and 
that of others in the course of a week, to 
make it convenient and handy, (if the labor of 
opening and shutting were applied to putting 
it in sree shows that he dont know how to 
economise time, and that he has no care for 
the welfare of others. f beg pardon, may be 
you have not. thought of it before, but never 
mind, go at it now. Just remember that the 
time spent in opening and shutting gates, is 
frequently the most valuable part of your time, 
because you are then in morehurry than when 
you are setting in your arm chair.—Here js a 
plan that costs nothing but alittle labor. Get 
a round post, peel the bark from it, make a 
mortise jn it extending a little lower than the 
bolt to allow for the sagging of the gate.— 
Make a bolt working horizontally, with a good 
spring about two feet long. Have the gate 
well hung, and so as to swing both ways.— 
The bolt by having shoulders cut on it, or 
pegs driven throtigh is kept in its place, and 
as the gates shuts, the end of tit, striking on 
the smooth round surface of the post, is forced 
into the gate until it comes to the mortise 
where the spring drives itin, and the gate is 


allow. for the swelling of the wood ‘in wet 
JONAS DOOLITTLE. 
“Eaton County, Dec.’ 16, 1843. 








Marie Sucax.—lIt is known that at the 
sricultural fair at Rochester, Mr. Joel 
oodworth, of Watertown, obtained a prem- 
ium far maple ‘sugar, which he refined until it 
became as white as loafsngar. ‘He has pub- 


spoonful of saleratus, and d 


ain off the molas- 
ses as usual, : 
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} "Be sure you're, right--then go ahead,” 





SUM MARY . 


Tus Legislature of thiy State convenes 
to-day. 


Tar Annvat Merrine of the “ Michigan 
State Temperance Society” will be held at 
Adrian, on Tuesday, the 9th inst. 


Lossgs on THE Laxes.—By a statement 
from the Collector of the Port of Detroit, pub- 
lished in the Free Press, it appears that the 
total value of property lost en the Lakes the 
past season is about $70,000, together witl: 
seven, lives. 


Internat. Improvement Lanps.—The re- 
ceipts for sales of Internal Improvement lands 
at the State Land Office at Marshal], up to the 
30th of November last, amounted to. $61,941 
31. These lands are a portion of the 500,. 
000. acres.received from the General Govern. 
ment under the Distribution Act. ‘The above 
receipts for sales consisting almost entirely 
of evidences. of State indebtedness.—Free 
Press. 


Strate Banx or Inpiana.—The Message 
of Governor Bigger gives the following state- 
ment of the condition of this Bank: 


Circulation, $2,115,235 
Deposites, 200,248 
Specie, 959,306 
Balance due, from Banks, 427 437 
Bills discounted, 2,540,695 
Other means, 925,196. 


Tue Revenue.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury recommends a tariff on articles of 
foreign importation now free, particularly on 
tea and coffee, to supply the deficiency in the 
revenue caused by the existing tariff. 


* Tue Prain Psgopie.”—A young Qua- 
keress was married a few evenings since in 
Philadelphia, and her bridal dress consisted 
of woven glass and satin, which was imported 
from France at a cost of $1500! 


Improveo Umpretia.—We learn from the 
Albany Atlasthat Mr. William Richardson, « 
mechanic of that city, has invented an itn. 
provement on the common umbrella. The 
ribs on which the cloth is extended are so 
jointed as to foid up, and a part of the handle 
can be detached, so that the largest umbre!!a 
can be:packed in a valise. 


Prince ALBERTS ANNUAL SALE OF ‘LIVE 
Srocx.—Since Prince Albert has turned far- 
mer he,has annual sale of fat stock, and is» 
said to.realize from,50.to 60 per cent, upon it. 
The last took place in October, at which time 
447 slicep, 45 oxen, and 9 cows and heiters, 
were disposed of, realizing him, £1,743, 
(about $8,000;) a clever sum for fat shee; 
and cattle.—Selected. 


Hoaasrness.—One drachm of freshly 
scraped horse-radish’ root, to be infused with 
four ounces of water, in a’ close vessel, for 
two hours, and made into a syrup, with doud!+ 
its ‘weight in vinegar, ‘is an approved remedy 
for hoarseness ;“ a tea- ful has. often 
proved effectual ; a few tea-spoonfuls, it is said. 


‘| have never been known to fail in removing 





ects 















SELECTIONS, 
——=——— — 
Culture of American Silk. _ 

The following is a sketch of the address of 
Mr. Barbour, of Massachusetts, at tho Jate 
Fair of the American Institute in New York: 

His object was to convince his hearers that 
silk, could be cultivated in this country. It 











had been demonstrated adoubt, We 
can raise silk, The Saxon word “can” has 
application to this subject. The culture of 


silk was wall known to the.colonies a. bandred 


years ago. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, 
and Carolina had been enga init. New 
Eogiand, too,had donesomething. Dr. Frank- 


lin and President Stiles, of Yale College, had 


called the attention of their countrymen to the’ 


matter, and had done much to promote the silk 
culture. But the unsettled state of the couutry, 
the difficulty of finding a market for the co- 
coons, (this country not being able to 
manufacture)and the Revolution soon breaking 
out, put an end to the enterprise; and it was 
not until the tariff of 1616 that this culture 
wasrenewed, Silk Journals were then estab- 
lished, and several of the States engaged in 
the manufacture. But within the last three 
or four years rapid progress has been made 
in the culture and manufacture of silk. 

la the two important elements necessary for 
this culture our country is richly endowed.— 
It has a climate equal to that of China in the 
same parallel of latitude, and its soil-unsur- 
pa . These facts were early known, and 
they were proclaimed by Dr. Franklin. It is 
a fact universally admitted that our raw silk 
is superior to that of other countries, and it 
eommands the highest prices in the market.— 


It is also a remarkable fact that this is the only | pose 


country'in the world where the eggs of the 
silk worm are hatched by the natural process. 
While in Europe they are obliged to use arti- 
ficial means to hatch the eggs in season, in 
this country if artificial means are used at all, 
they are used to prevent the eggs from hatch- 
ing too early. 

We can also compete with China, India, 
and Italy in the manufacture of silk. We 
have successfully com in the manufacture 
of iron and cotton. e have exported manu- 
factured cotton to China and England, 
and may do the like with silk. Our only fear 
in competition is with that of Protestant labor, 
and England is the only Protestant nation on 
the g we have to contend with in the 
manufacture of silk. But England” cannot 
cultivate the raw silk, and there we have the 
advantage of her. In our country the mul- 
berry tree can be raised wherever Indian 
cora will grow. But the silk culture must 
necessarily be of slow growth, We cannot 
double our crop of leaves in @ year, as we can 
that of cora or cotton. Yet wn peeeTOns is 

is specula. 


We have new many journals 


culture, and the press universally is disposed action on that plant, altho 


to encourage ite 
that day, 














American 
were of silk manufactured in Ohio. 


Mr. Barbour, before setting down, exhibited |: 
the manuscript journal of President Stiles, of 


Yale , Written in 1790, on the culture 
of silk book belonged to the College, 
to which Mr. Stiles bequeathed all his:papers. 


Gypsum or Plaster. 

Gypsum is the third ‘ee salt of lime 
which exerts a powerfu ohne. on plants, 
and is the most valuable of all our mineral 
fertilizers. Much variety of opinion has been 
entertained respecting 
it exerts its influence or produces its effect on 
plants; and these opinions can scarcely be 
said to be harmonized, even at the presen‘ 
time. Davy was inclined to consider it a di- 
rect food for the plant, as it is found, to some 
extent, in those plants on which it exerts the 
most power. Chaptel neers its pdr its 
stimulati ncy on plants uce its 
action aca dueivad oi SB Talis og 
cribes its yalue to giving a fixed condition to 
the nit or ammonia which is brought 
into the soil, and which is indispensable for 
the nutrition of plants. Dana, to the action 
of lime and acid of which the gypsum is com- 
posed on the organic matter and silicates of 
the soil. He says—* It seems almost incred- 
ible that so minute a portion of a mineral can 
act at all; yet how beautifully is the result 
explained by the principle that plants decom. 
first this salt; the lime, for plaster is a 
sulphate of lime, then acts on geine, which is 
thus rendered soluble ; while the acid, the oil 
of vitrol or sulphuric acid, immediately acts 
on silicates.” It seems very probable that no 
single one of these suppositions will be found 
able to account in full for the action of plaster. 
That of Dr. Dana appears to approach as 
nearly to a solution as any of them, if we ex- 
tend his term silicates so as to embrace those 
combinations formed by the union of the acid 
of the gypsum with ammonia, after its separa- 
tion. from the lime. _ If the action of plaster 
was due to its fixing ammonia alone, then it 
ought to be equally efficient at all times and 
places, which it certainly is not; or if it acted 
directly as nutriment, then its action would be 
as constant as that of rotted manure or com- 
which farmers well know is not the case. 
laster does not act as usefully in the vicinity 
of the sea, as in the interior; and on heavy 
L Light sandy 


cerne, potatoes, cé 
plants, such as vetches, é&c., are the 
bles on which it exerts the most power- 


subject. | ful influence. _ It is much valued as a dressing 


tions from those interested in silk culture ia! this crop. % toatked is the influence it ex- 
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exhausts the soil, and that the 
t obtained were the price 

. It is doubtless true that the 
man who uses plaster on his farm, who takes 
from’ his ‘soils all he can get, and returns 


at 


ALE; 
2 
ri 


_ | nothing to them, will soon find his soils worth. 


less enough. He who intends to farm it in 
this way, should avoid plaster; but let any 
farmer alternate wheat and clover; husband 


and apply his manures; feed off his clover in 


Cure for Bots and Murrain. 

A writer in the American Farmer, who 
signs himself “ J. W. J.,” gives a number of 
instances in which he has been successful in 
curing the bots in horses by the use of lime, 
and in preventing the attacks of murrain by 
the same remedy. Having a few years since 
purchased a very fine horse, he soon found he 
was diseased, and in spite of the various reme- 
dies administered, grew ‘worse. Finding he 
discharged some bots, he suspected the diff 
culty might be found in them, and commenced 
giving him a table spoonful of slacked lime 
three times a week, in bread mashes. Paursu- 
ing this course two weeks, the bots ee 
pass off in large quantities ; his appetite began 
to improve, and in six weeks he became well 
and sleek. Since this, he has continued the 
use of lime among his horses with the best 
effect, and t had lost many before, he 
has lost none since from afy cause. - Spi 
of turpentine he found produced no effect on 
the live voided bot, while if put into lime, 
they were perfectly dead in forty-eight hours. 


Mixed with salt, and fed to cattle two or 
three times a week, or rather by allowing 
them always to have access to troughs contain- 
ing the mixture, he deems lime, and we think 
with very good reason, an effectual preventa- 
tive of murrain. Since he commenced its 
use, he has not lest an animal from this disease, 


though some of his who ne 
this pr , have lost nearly all their cattle: 
by it. In one instance, a farmer living near’ 


him lost nearly all his stock by this disease, 


while the animals of a neighbor living within 
200 yards, and which ran daily abe that’ 
escaped made it his rule to fling 


The owner of those that 
them a hand. 
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benefit to them thana pint of corn. It isfre- 
quently the case that beans are injured by the 


wet before the harvest or by being stowed 
away damp, become mouldy and unfit for use. 
In this condition, they are often sold for one 
half their value, which we consider equal to 
the best corn in any state, The vines and 
of beans are excellent feed for sheep, 
and should be as carefully husbanded by the 
farmer, as ‘his corn and hay.— Maine Cult. 

The Cultivator tells but half the story.— 
Why is a gill of beans better for@heep than a 
pint.of corn? Thisis an important problem 
in sheep husbandry ; and one that. not one 
flock-master in a thousand can answer. 

If the object be to form fat in sheep; then 
the remarks that beans are worth more than 
corn is not true. For corn contains more of 
the fat forming elements than beans. But if 
the object be to form muscle.and wool then the 
remark is true. Beans contain more of the 
elements of wool, than any other.cultivated 
plant. Hence nature ever true to herself, has 
endowed the sheep with a taste for this plant 
which is denied to the pig, 


Peas, oats, barley and wheat also abound in 
the elements of wool; but in a less proportion. 
The liquid excretions of all animals 7 
the largest, as well as the cheapest ly o 
the fimo of cheese, wool, pen; a 
&c. ; and yet in consequence of our profound 
ignorance of the science of organic chemistry, 
tbs indispensible elements of our food and 
raiment are wastefully thrown away. ‘Thro 
inexcusable our cultivators of the 
soil break the laws of nature, and that harmo- 
nious circle of cause and effect—composition 
and decomposition ; which enables us ‘to 
a our daily mh ag from human sad as 

ee ee illy expresses our dependent 
condition. —Buff, Com. Adv. 5 
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ties, 24 hours sooner. It is but just to say 
that if is, by the. persevering efforts of Senator 
oe ae veg steed Gow hein 
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‘a . Bushes. 
many parts of our country, the pasture 
grounds are infested, and often = schg with 


| noxious shrubs ; this is the mostslovenly part |». 
of our husbandry, and ought to: be cured, 


Eradicating them, says. Deane, requires so 


| much labor, that farmers are most comonly 


content with cutting them once ina few years. 
But the more cutting they survive, the longer 
lived they are apt to be, and harder to kill, as 
the roots continually gain strength. 

It is undoubtedly true, that cutting bushes 
in the summer will do more towards destroy- 
ing them than doing it at any other season, 
es agin in Avgust. Oxher circumstances 

ing equal, the wettest weather is best for 
destroying shrubs by cutting. Spreading 
plaster on ground where bushes have been cut, 
may tend to check their re-sprouting, by en- 
couraging the growth of grass. 

It is said to be a good method of destroying 
bushes, to cut them with hoes close to the 
surface, when the ground is frozen hard ; and 
that more may be destroyed in a day, in this 
way, than in the usual method of cutting with. 
a bush-scythe, 

Bushes which grow in clusters, as alder, 
é&c,, may be expeditiously pulled up by oxen ; 
and this is an effectual way to subdue them, 

Elder is considered harder to subdue than 
almost any other kind of bush ; mowing them 
five times in a season, it is said wiil not kill 
them. ‘The roots of the shrub oak will not 
be killed but by digging out. 

To destroy bushes in swamps, flooding two. 
or three summers; is the most approved 
method. But if this is net convenient, drain- 
ing will so alter the nature of the soil, that 
the shrubs which it naturally produced before, 
wil! not be any longer nourished by it—and 
one cutting is sufficient. 

After all, extirpation by digging them out 
and by fire, is the cheapest and most effectual. 
—Farmer’s Guide. 





Whenever you hear a young miss lectur- 
ing her mother on gentility, contradicting her 
parents, pouting and complaining whenever 
she cannot have her own way depend upon it, 
she will make a poor companion. In pros- 
perity she will never be satisfied—in adversity 
she will despond and complain—in sickness 
she will distress herself and all around ber.— 
Never choose her for a companion. 





—— 


SOUTHDOWN & LEICESTER SHEEP, 
Tue Subscriber has about 200 Sovrnpown and 

Leicester Saeep, which he will sell for cash—or 

exchange for weer saan or oats. Enquire at 

the National Hotel, roi THOS. CHASE. 
Detroit, Oct. 17, 1843. 








’ CASH FOR WHEAT AND FLOUR! 
Tie Subscribers will pay CASH for Wheat and 
Floar at the ror ete ti Sackett & Everett, near the 
Rail-road Depot, Jackson. 
LAWSON, HOWARD, & Co 
WANTED ? 
"Le exchange for the Michigaa Parmer—Wheat, Cora, 
slionty, Binla: Pech: ~tatoes, W 





BANK NOTE TABLE. 
CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMBR. 

















+ Pits. Relief N. 121-2 dis 
wide ooo’ Erie Relief Notes, 25 dis 
Bk of St. Clair, Par(New. York, New. Jersey 
Mich. Co. and New Engiand —_ par 
Oakland County b’k ~~ Bank of Bufialo 5 dw 
iter Risa WES | parfunetes Commy : © bees 
Mer. b’k Jack.co Broke Waterviies ’ GO & 

= ahi - |Commer. b’k Buff. 36 dis 
Bank of Michigan 75 dis Cc kO di 
State Sersp 10 disico™ bik Oswego 50 dis 
as Bank of Lyons, 50 dis 
Ohio. = America, Buff. 40 = 
Specie paying bk’s. I dis|B’k Commerce, do 40 dis 
Bik of Crocineti bioke| B’k of Oswego, 40 dis 
Chillicothe, 10 dis|B’k of Lodi, 5 dis 
Cleveland, 55 dis) binghampton, 40 dis 
Com. Bank Sciota 50 dig|/Cattaraugus County, 40 dis 
Lake Erie 30 dis|Erie, do 50 dis 
Far’s B’k, Canton 60 dis|Mech. B’k Buff. 50 dis 
Granville, 80 dis|Mer. Ex. B’k, 50 dis 
Hamilton, 50 dis|Millers b’k Clyde 20 dis 
Lancaster, 50 dis;Pbhannix b’k Buff. 40 dis 
M. & Trader’s Cin. 15-dis| fonawarda, 40 die 
Manhattan, 90:dis\U- 8. b’k Buffalo | 36-diz 
Miami Exp Co. 75 dis| Western N. Y. 35 dis 
Urbana B’king Co. 75 dis/Staten Island B5 dis 
Indiana Olean, 40 dis 
Allegany County 6C dis 
St. b’k & Branches, 3 dis!St. Law. (Stock and 
State Scrip, 50 dis|Real Estate Notes,) 60 dis 
Tlinois. St. Law. - sete 4 dis 
. |State b’k, Buffalo 25 dis 
sandra 65 dit|Wash. b’k N.Y. 78 dis 
own, = 65 dis! Union b’k Buff.  —80.dis 
Kentucky. Canada. 
All good Banks 4 dis| All to 3.dia 
Pennsylvania. Wisconsin. 
Specie paying, 1 dis|Frie and Marine Inev 
rie, 6 distrance Co. Checks, 4 diz 
YPSILANTI HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AND 


NURSERY. 

This eatablishment now comprises fourteen acres. 
elozely planted with trees and plants, in the different 
stages of their growth. Twenty thousand trees are 
now of a suitable size for setting, 

The subscribers offer to the public a choice selection 
of Fruit Trees, of French German, English and Aweri- 
can varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, Piumbs 
Peaches Cherries, Nactarines, Quinces Currante, 
Gooscherries, Raspberries. Grape Vines, and Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roees, 
Vines, Creepers, Herbaceous Perrennial Plants, Bul- 
bous Roots, Splendid Peonies, Double Dablias, &e.— 
The subscribers have also a large Green House, wet) Mil- 
ed with choice and select plants in a gnod condition. 

All orders by mail or otherwise, will be promptly at- 
tended to, and trees carefully selected and packed io 
mats; and if desired, delivered at the depot in ¥psilant:. 

Catalogues can be had at the Nursery. 

E. D. & Z. K. LAY 

Ypsilanti, April 25, 1848. 


1843. 
LAWSON, HOWARD & Co. 
PRODUCE, COMMISSION AND FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 
(At the Ware-house lately occupied by W. T’. Peare, foot 
of ‘Shelby street,) DETRO}F; 





° 
Witt make liberal.cash advances, on Flour, Ashes 
and other Produce consigned to them. for saie or ship- 
ment to Eastera Markets, and will contract for the 
transportotion of the same. “ 
* ALSo, will make like advances and contracts at 
the Ware-house of Sackett & Eveert. Jackson, 


PLOUGHS:! PLOUGHS ! § mi 
The best patterns of Small.and Breaking-Up Plougbs 
can be found at the Jackson. Steam Furnace. 
Jackson, April 1, 1843. 


RESH Farm and Garden Seeds, warranted of the 

first quality, for sale by Dinm & Gauss, No. 6 
Main street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

"Phe collection consists of Farm and Garden Seede— 
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MISSOU 


at the " SEED STORE, 
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, Titi Souls. 
We abhor met of little souls, ory thing thing 
step do'is performed ina s 
Af you trade, with them; the trouble y cng | 
you is worth double your prea ok They 
atehd an hour, and’ contrive a dozen ways fo 


sponge youout of half a‘ cent; and if they 
eantiot accomplish it; they will go off as mad 
fis & meat ate, mottering to themselves about 
‘our hard ‘world, depravity, &¢. “Hf sueh men 
have bills to collect of you, they will give ‘op 
‘no peace as longas they are unpaid. 
track your steps wherever you go, and isin 
you day and night, «ll the debt is cancelled 
if they lose a farthing by you in tradé, they 
never forget it, but will treasure the supposed 
wrong you have done them to the close of life; 
and when your name is ‘mentioned in their 
presence, they will throw out their suspicions 
and insinuations, to destroy your reputation. 

With all this meanness, what is very singu- 
lar, such characters are not aware of. their 
conduct, and deem themselves beloved and 
respected, when every one who knows, oe 
ses them. They walk the streets, talk by 
way side, and drive into any thing they please, 
with as little regard for another as if they 
were created to bargain and make money, 
while you were in duty bound to.look on, and 
encourage and exert yourself in their behalf. 
Bound up in self, men of such principles can- 
not see the rights of others, when they come 
im competition with their interests. Jong 
as they hoard up treasutes, and the winds an 
waves are favorable to them, they are con. 
tented—no.matter how deleterious to others. 
it would: not move them a hair to see the 
whole property of a neighbor sunk in the sea; 
provided it would cause a demand for an arti- 
cle of which they had a quantity on hand.— 
Such men live, move and act in our midst 
for what purpose except to hoard up riches, 
and to distress the poor, we cannot tell.— 
Certainly they are no benefit to mankind.— 
They have a kind word. and smile for none, 
and they never make a heart rejoice, except 
when they die, and the. devoted preacher 
gives out to be sung at their funeral, the ap- 
propriate hymn of Watts, commencing : 

“ Believing we rejoice 
To see the curse removed.” 





Tue SENSITIVE PLANT is part vegetable and 
part animal. The water pink of Minorca, : and 
the ad at the bottont of the bay, is all ani- 

The pink is attached to a rock,and out 
of. a long stalk throws fibres, and forms flow- 
ers of a beautiful color. Touch them, and 
ew 3 oon all drawn down in the stalk out of 

‘a gristly worm-like animal,6 to7 
oy ong! Touch ‘the grass there, and it 
disappears in a knotted cone,or starlike animal. 


A CHEERFUL TEMPER, joined with inno- 
cence, will make beauty attractive, knowl: 


de 1, and Sneak natured. It will 
Tigeten poverty, and aN con- 


| pleasure to the creditor, and therefore gratifies 
It promotes that future | 


necessities. Ast 
» and the dark waters when the :storm breaks up, 





vert ignorance | into 
render agreeable deformity itself, 


- Shut the .Door.— You found it closed when | 
you entered=.whiy, ‘they: should -you leave it | 


open? A man who ‘ise in. this |- 
manner. | particular, we regard regard as one who conducts all 
business rather loosely. seeder ith bg 


Square up Acsonass aIP ie ices ‘deli 
is‘not far densa? fs prepare yourself’ to set 


with all’ ‘owe, and make all who owe you, | ™* 
do like “And first of all remember the 
printer’ Bill « Dow jr.’ the preacher, says 


somewhere in his “Patent Sermon,” that he 
never kew a man to’ prosper’ in life who’ de- 
frauded the printer. Whether this be so or 
re ay: only deserve to prosper who “dea 
jus 

The Catile’s Ouidrtert See that your cattle 
are well secured against cold. “ Comfort is 

cheap fodder,”—and ‘it is hardly less a dic- 
tate of self-interest than of duty and humanity, 
to see that your animals are reer! pro- 
vided for. — 

Gates for Bars.—If you have any bars on 
your premises, substitute gates‘in their stead. 
These are both time-saiving and labor-savi 
fixtures, and have the additional merits o 
being more secure and more convenient. 

The Children.—Don’t keep your children 
from school in the day time, nor make them 
shell corn in the evening, if they are disposed 
to pursue their studies or to read any useful 
book. Next to the duty you owe your 
is that which you owe your offsprin —and 
you cannot more faithfully discharge it than 
by giving them in their youth every possible 


facility for the acquisition of knowledge, while | p. 


you impress upon their minds the precepts of 
morality and illustrate them by your own con- 
sisetnt example.— Selected. 


teenies 


Payine Dears.‘ What a pleasure it is to 
pay one’s debts!” was the remark of a well 

nown writer, and the observation is certainly 
a justone. It seems to flow from a combina- 
tion of circumstances, each of which is pro- 
ductive of pleasure. In the first place, it re- 
moves that uneasiness which a true spirit feels 
from dependence and obligation. _It affords 


our social affection. 
confidence which is so ven Nees of to an 
honest mind. It opens being 
readily supplied with what we Se want on future 
occasions. It leaves a conscioi of our 
own virtue ; and it is a measure we know to 
be right, both in point: of justice and ind 
economy: Finally, it is the main support of 
simple Peiplitation: —Boston Bee. 

Jupex Srony, i in his late charge toa Grand 
Jury in Rhode. Island, said :—‘ Carry with | é 
you in your hearts, gentlemen, to the ar, 
the principle that next io the duty. whi 
owe to , there is none higher and acon 
sacred than that which you owe to your own 
country.” —- 

Preasone.—Are you seeking after pleasure? 
—Search out the poor and minister to their | mond 
bow that flashes across 






they se 






Jamatrirk EDBERY, for Ba: 
cook Kalatiazoo, and St. gf se : 
“gp The persons above named ‘are now engaged in 
collecting subscriptions, and obtaining new ued 
Bers, for the Farmer. We hope thet , our sul 
in the counties. designated, will be ready. an Willing 
to pay arrearages, and renew their subscriptions, — 
And all other friends of an agricultural journal in 
Michigan, are invited to subscribe for the Michigan 
Farmer, and thus aid ‘in sustaining a paper publishe’ 
upon their own soil, and particularly adapted to this 
section of th® West. The country is flooded with 
prospectuses of foreign agricultaral journals, none of 
which are designed for the particular cultivation, or 
interests of this State—and it behooves the farmers of 
Michigan to ‘‘ Encourage their Own.” - 

It is the intention of the publisher to enlarge and 
otherwise materially improve the Farmer, at the 
commencement ‘of the next volume, (in February 
next,)—in order to’make it ‘still more acceptable and 
valuable, particularly to the farmers of Michigan. 

We request, therefore, a patronizing reception from 
all vpon whom our traveling agents miay call; and 
ny assistance that may be rendered by Post-masters 
and others, will be gratefully acknowledged. 


— 





Recers on subscription to the Michigan Farmer— 
from Dec. 15, to Dec; 28, imclusive: 


Hamlin, A 
favre 1 Jolin 
James Stevens, Hiram Stron of Jacob ame 
Wright, C. Parsons, James dt ine. "Wheeler 
Congor, ©. T. Bailey, Daniel 1 Grifith, and Austin 


ae 


Burch, ae aa psand Walters, C. 
- Shafer, pie 








THE MARKETS. 
sy eoneeds Re Dec. 30, 1943. 
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Poxx is_ advancing. ‘Itsells from $8,60 t0 8,75 pee 
Oa 31 cents ; ri ’ 25 ; 
Boar 2 1" sa i Potatoes, Ba ' 


x iia jt Aoaiay, Detonhasl:» 
E are to be _naneeans, 00 Sap 
i harkets W has again ran up as as 60 to 
epieuts. Mh “bringe frora $2.50 S so Other ar- 
pee Ph pine ae og rata em 
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but occasional sales are 
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eo is the reward that attends a good action. 


withdrawn. {prey at 








